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are dispersed abroad with profusion, I hope for example sake, and (as punishments are designed by the civil power) more for the deterring the innocent than the chastising the guilty. The good are less frequent, whether it be that there are indeed fewer originals of this kind to copy after, or that, through the malignity of our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than the virtues we find in others. However, it is but just, as well as pleasing, even for variety, sometimes to give the world a representation of the, bright side of human nature, as well as the dark and gloomy. The desire of imitation may, perhaps, be a greater incentive to the practice of what is good than the aversion we may conceive at what is blamable; the one immediately directs you what you should do, whilst the other only shows you what you should avoid; and I cannot at present do this with more satisfaction than by endeavouring to do some justice to the character of%Manilius 1.
It would far exceed my present design, to give a particular description of Manilius through all the parts of his excellent life : I shall now only draw him in his retirement, and pass over in silence the various arts, the courtly manners, and the undesigning honesty by which he attained the honours he has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and veneration to the ease he does enjoy. 'Tis here that he looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows through which he has steered to so fair an haven; he is now intent upon the practice of every virtue, which a great knowledge and use of mankind has discovered to be the most useful to them. Thus in his private domestic employments he is no less glorious than in his public; for 'tis in reality a more difficult task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inactive life, than in one that is spent in hurry and business; persons engaged in the latter, like bodies violently agitated, from the
11 Probably Earl Cowper, the Lord Chancellor. See No. 38. At the time this paper was written Lord Cowper was in opposition, having resigned office in September 1710, after the fall of the Whig government.